THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

My right hon. Friend the Member for Devonport (Mr. Hore-Belisha)
made a remark which I particularly liked, when he said that the
Empire is not a sick body. I cordially agree. But even I can look
back to the days when it was considered to be moribund. There
were, when I was young, some statesmen whose names are honoured,
who spoke of the Colonies as burdens, and of the Dominions as fruit
which would fall from the tree when ripe. I did not live myself in the
days when those speeches were made, but I remember well times of
great anxiety about the Empire, at the end of the last century. I
remember the South African war, and how shocked the War Office
was when Australia and New Zealand actually wanted to send con-
tingents to fight, and how they eventually overcame their reluctance
by adopting the immortal compromise " unmounted men preferred."
My right hon. Friend, who is not here, has made great improvements
since then. I have never thought myself that the Empire needed
tying together with bits of string. I agree with my right hon. Friend
the Member for Devonport that natural development, natural forces,
mysterious natural forces, will carry everything before diem, especially
when those forces are fanned forward, as they will be, by the wings
of victory in a righteous cause.

Then came another phase. Looking at the British Empire, say,
30 years ago, in 1914, on the eve of the first Great War, all foreign
opinion, especially German opinion, was convinced that this vast
structure of Empire, created and coming into full life in Victorian
times, had reached a condition of ricketiness and looseness when a
single violent shock would bring it clattering down and lay it low for
ever. Then came upon the world a most frightful war, incomparably
greater than anything we had ever known, with slaughter far greater
than any, thank God, we have suffered in this struggle. I remember
coming out of the Cabinet meeting on an August afternoon in 1914,
when war was certain, and the Fleet was already mobilized, with this
feeling: " How are we to explain it all to Canada, Australia, South
Africa and New Zealand; nay, how are we to explain it all to our
own people in the short time left ? " But, when we came out from
the fierce controversy of the Cabinet room into the open air, the
whole of the peoples of the British Empire, of every race and every
clime, had already sprung to arms. Our old enemies, recent enemies,
Generals Botha and Smuts, were already saddling their horses to rally
their commandos to the attack on Germany, and Irishmen, whose
names I always bear in my memory with regard, John Redmond and
his brother, and others of the old Irish Parliamentary Party, which
fought us for so many years in this House, pleading the cause of
Ireland with great eloquence and Parliamentary renown ; there they
were, making these speeches of absolute support and unity with this
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